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THE TRAINING SCHOOL BULLETIN 





JANUARY, 1950 


COMMEMORATIVE ISSUE 


Honoring Alice Morrison Nash for fifty years of service to The 
Training School and the cause of mental deficiency. 


Alice Morrison Nash came to The Training School at 
Vineland. New Jersey, a young girl of twenty years. 
Coming into the field of mental deficiency when there was 
little knowledge of training and education, she slowly, but 
perseveringly. devoted herself to the understanding of the 
children with lesser minds. She found them noi to be chil- 
dren of another existence, but flesh and blood children un- 
able to compete in a world with their brothers and _ sisters. 
Fifty years she has labored in the vineyard of humanity. 
Humbly and without thought of self she has given these 
vears of service to children to whom nature has been un- 
|:ind. Thus we honor her for a noble work well done. 
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PEARL BUCK CONGRATULATES MRS. NASH—The Pulitzer prize winning 
novelist, at the left, was toastmaster of the testimonial banquet to Mrs. Alice 
Morrison Nash, principal of instruction at The Training School, last night at 
the Hotel Statler, New York City. Mrs. Nash was honored for a half century 
of service at The Training School. (Photo by Maselli). 











The Training School 


Alice M. Nash Honored 
By 500 In New York 
For Service To Humanity 


Governor Driscoll, Pearl Buck, Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Rohde Among Nationally Prominent Persons 
Speaking At Hotel Statler in Praise Of Mrs. 
Nash For Her Fifty Years Of Teaching At The 
Training School At Vineland. 


New York, Jan. 14—‘“‘Alice Morrison Nash works 
in Vineland, but she belongs to the world,” said Dr. 
Richard H. Hungerford, president-elect of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency, at a testimonial ban- 
quet last night honoring Mrs. Nash for her fifty years 
of service to The Training School at Vineland. 

More than 500 persons from all over the nation 
gathered in the Georgian Room of the Hotel Statler to 
pay tribute to the woman who has devoted most of her 
life to teach and to further the happiness of mentally 
retarded children and who has trained almost a thousand 
men and women to carry on similar work. 








—Vineland Times-Journal 
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The National Committee 


cordially invites you to attend a 


DINNER 


in honor of 


ALICE MORRISON NASH 


FOR HER 


FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT VINELAND 
AND 


THE CAUSE OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


GeorGIAN Room 
HOTEL STATLER 


NEW YORK CITY 


Driday, Jfanuary 13, 1950 


SEVEN O CLOCK 


The Training School 


PROGRAM 


Toastmaster 


PEARL BUCK 


Speakers 
HON. ALFRED E. DRISCOLL 
Governor of New Jersey 
MRS. J. L. BLAIR BUCK 
President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
MARGARET BARNARD PICKEL 
Dean of University Women 
Columbia University 
MRS. RUTH BRYAN ROHDE 
U. S. Delegate to the General Assembly at the United Nations 
GUY P. BIBLE 
President of the Board of Trustees 
The Training School at Vineland 
RICHARD H. HUNGERFORD 
President-elect 
American Association on Mental Deficiency 
WALTER JACOB 
Director 
The Training School at Vineland 


Invocation 


BISHOP G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


Benediction 


RABBI LOUIS I. NEWMAN 


Musical Appreciation 
CAROL BRICE 
Contralto 
RALPH LAMBERT 


Tenor 
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PEARL S. BUCK 


Noted Author and Humanitarian 


Atice NASH is a very modest person, and you can im- 
agine her horror when she heard a dinner was to be given in her 
honor. She told me that the only reason she consented to allow it was 
that she hoped it would interest a larger group of people, not only 
in The Training School, but in the whole problem of retarded chil- 
dren and in the meaning of the lives of the children who need help. 

Because she wished it so, I am not going to take the few min- 
utes I have to tell you how much I think of Mrs. Nash or how won- 
derful she is to have spent fifty years of her life in teaching retarded 
children. Instead, I am going to talk about the children—not only 
the children of The Training School to whom our hearts go out es- 
pecially, but to those I call the forgotten children, all the children 
who are mentally retarded or deficient. 

When we say mentally deficient I think we should be careful to 
distinguish between mentally deficient and mentally ill. The mental- 
ly ill are those persons who have had normal minds and become ill. 
The mentally deficient are those who for some reason or cause are 
born hurt or are hurt afterwards. Sometimes they are unfinished, 
as are the mongoloid type. We don’t know why nature did not finish 
them, but they are born that way. 

It was not very long ago when these little children were hidden 
away, sometimes destroyed, or suffered through neglect because peo- 
ple did not know what to make of them. There was the implied stig- 
ma, too, of inheritance. Now, of course, we know that an amazingly 
large number of the cases of mental deficiency results from non- 
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snherited causes, causes which had they been understood might have 
been prevented. Over half of these children, with proper research and 
work and interest, might have been normal. When we get to know 
why they are not, we can do much for cause and care and teaching. 

When Mrs. Nash went to The Training School fifty years ago, 
she tells me she had no particular training for that work except as a 
teacher, because no one at that time was trained as a special teacher 
for the mentally retarded. After fifty years it is still true in large 
measure. Mrs. Nash has had her longest course of education in the 
very greatest way one can get education—by doing. 

Many children have gone out to active work from her class- 
rooms; others have found their place in The Training School com- 
munity. Some of the children have been able to become employees. 


These children have a right to life and to liberty and happiness 
and to be useful, and it is amazing how useful many of these chil- 
dren can be. Sometimes children that we think are mentally deficient 
are, in reality, not so. They may be retarded for example, in speech 
or need some particular emotional freedom. Even the truly mentally 
deficient are helped by feeling they are useful. In The Training 
School the children who can be so taught are very useful and do a 
great many things in the protective environment. 

Many of you are parents, and to you I would like to say that I 
think it is extraordinary and an important thing that parents are 
coming together in mutual aid and cooperation. The parents groups 
now forming in many areas need help and guidance, but they will do 
much to encourage each other and help their handicapped children. 

There are wonderful and hopeful signs of a new attitude toward 
the mentally deficient. The attitude of society is being slowly chang- 
ed. Parents can do more to change it than any other group, by fac- 
ing their situation with courage for themselves and hopefulness for 
their children. It is no longer enough merely to get a retarded child 
into an institution. The child has the right to all the fruits of research 
and education so that he may fulfill his potentialities and so find 
happiness. 

We are here tonight to do honor to Alice Morrison Nash, who 
has spent her life in this work of helping the retarded child to help 
himself. 
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ALFRED E. DRISCOLL 


Governor of New Jerse 
af 


Ir is a pleasure for me to participate with you for a few 
moments in this very deserved tribute to Alice Morrison Nash for her 
fifty years of service to The Training School at Vineland and the 
cause of mental deficiency. 


In a very real way the guest of the evening, the one whom you 
honor, is following in the footsteps of that first great Samaritan who 
performed, if not a major miracle, certainly a minor one on the 
road to Jericho. 


Fifty years of service marks the number of years that we have 
spent in this turbulent and frequently terrifying twentieth century. 
We have learned many things in the last fifty years. For example, we 
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can now fly faster than the speed of sound; we can talk with our 
friends around the world; we have learned how to kill one another on 
the highways and in terrible wars. In many respects our ability to 
govern ourselves and our capacity to serve one another have not kept 


pace with our scientific advances. 


Accordingly, it is appropriate, it seems to me, that a goodly 
number of people should devote an evening to a woman and to a 
school engaged in the task of helping others. It wasn’t so many years 
ago when the State of New Jersey and practically all the other states 
of our country regarded the mentally ill. as we now call them, as 
hopelessly incurable, to be confined to remote places, far from pry- 
ing eyes, to be left to a fate that was sometimes worse than death 


itself. 


But gradually during these turbulent and somewhat terrifying 
years we developed a new appreciation of the problem. We began to 
apply some of our religious values in an effort to seek a better solu- 
tion for the mentally ill and for boys and girls who were not quite 
like other boys and girls. So The Training School at Vineland was 
formed and began to help these youngsters. What was even more 
important, The Training School began to train men and women to go 
into the world and participate in the work of other schools. 


All efforts must be made to maintain these schools in the en- 
vironment that they need, if they are to perform their services, be- 
cause a training school is something more than a collection of old 
buildings. It is a home. either for a short period of time or for a 
longer period of time, for flesh and blood youngsters, with hearts, 
souls, and minds, who respond to the warmth and charm of a typical- 
ly decent American home. Fach child needs to go to a school. How- 
ever, we must readily admit there are children in New Jersey and in 
all of our states who ought to go to school and where it is a tragedy 
to leave them at home. 


So, in this post war period there is a great task confronting us in 
rebuilding the schools and improving the environment in which men 
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and women serve these youngsters. In one respect, we have fallen be. 
hind in our assignment to society. We have failed to provide adequate 
training programs for parents, who are perplexed by the complexi- 
ties of this twentieth century society of ours and confronted with 
problems with which they are ill-fitted to cope. 


My hope is that in the months and years immediately ahead we 
may move in two directions to increasingly support the flower of pri- 
vate enterprise, the school that depends upon its appeal to society 
rather than to the government, and the strengthening of our training 


programs for society itself and particularly parents with immediate 


home problems. 


Now, as governor of one of our forty-eight states, apart from 
the fact that the school that we honor this evening is located in New 
Jersey and New Jersey is proud of it and its leaders, there is another 
reason for my interest. At the half-way point in the twentieth century 
many of us are standing at the crossroads. There are no sign posts. 
One points in the direction of complete government domination and 
control, while the other points toward a typically American tradition 
—the tradition of service to one’s friends and mankind. My hope is 
that a good many of us will follow the latter sign post. It will bring 
real joy to us if we do. 


The real joy is to be found in that heart-warming experience that 
comes from the knowledge that one has devoted a part of one’s time 
and resources to help someone else. The United States and the de- 
mocracies of the world can ill afford to lose that kind of heart- 
warming experience because it is the kind of experience that makes 
us a people, despite our varying backgrounds and_ economic 
circumstances. 


New Jersey is proud that you have chosen to have this occasion 
and particularly happy that people from all the way around the 
world and from far off Australia have seen fit to be here this evening. 


New Jersey salutes The Training School at Vineland! New Jersey’ 


salutes your very distinguished guest of the evening. 
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MRS. J. L. BLAIR BUCK 


President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


I; is a great pleasure and a great honor for me to be 
here representing the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
bringing to Mrs. Nash greetings of the many millions of members 
that we have in this country and all over the world. 


When a woman carries on the work she has done for over fifty 
years, the work of serving humanity, the work that has meant love 
in her heart and faith in her soul, women all over the world gather 
together to praise her and do her honor. We are proud to think that 
she is a member of the New Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and in that way, we, in the General Federation can claim her as one 


of our members. 


I want her to know how widely her efforts have been carried 
through the work that she has done through Women’s Clubs. The 
New Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs have been interested in 
The Training School at Vineland for many years. Under the tutelage 
and leadership of Mrs. Nash a succession of club women have be- 
come interested, not only in the mentally ill or the children who 
need special care, those we now call exceptional children, but in all 
phases of public welfare work at The Training School. Since she be- 
gan fifty years ago at twenty years of age, when very little was 
known about these children or the mentally ill, much has been dis- 
covered because of her interest and faithfulness and because of 


her love. 


Tonight we join together in a paean of praise and appreciation 
for one woman who could carry on so wonderfully for fifty years 
and lead our thinking all over the country into a more sympathetic 
understanding of those who so need our help. I am proud to bring 
the greetings of the women I represent. 
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RICHARD H. HUNGERFORD 


President-elect, American Association on Mental Deficiency 


I am here tonight as one teacher paying tribute to an- 
other. There are those who can tell you of Alice Nash as a coun- 
sellor and friend—a pillar of strength and faith—to Professor John- 
stone, to Henry Goddard, to Edgar Doll, to Helen Hill, to Emerson 
Nash. There may be some who can tell you of Alice Nash’s im- 
pressive part in the building and implementation of that total pro- 
gram, which we identify with Vineland. I am _ here, however, as a 
teacher of the mentally retarded talking to one who holds a key spot 
in the teaching of this group. 

Whenever you gather workers with the retarded, you will get 
a discussion of ways of ameliorating the condition of deficiency and 
the effects of deficiency. But though there must continue to be experi- 
mentation, there remain after each wave of hope—the retarded. 
There remain youngsters and adults who cannot learn and remem- 
ber as others, who cannot do all kinds of work, who cannot adjust 
to unprotected social situations. 
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For some of these there must be continuing protection; the great 
majority of the retarded, however, can be made comparatively inde- 
pendent as adults if they are given effective special education as chil- 
dren. And it is in such education that Alice Nash has held for many 
years a position of leadership. 


It is not easy to be a teacher of the retarded. Psychological lab- 
oratories and medical laboratories are so much more appealing to 


benefactors. 


It is not easy to teach the retarded, to lead the non-verbal along 
useful verbal paths. Like everybody else the retarded fight maturing 
and responsibility and honesty. And it is hard to keep on demanding 
the most when the most is so little. 


It is not easy to have the courage to counsel the retarded honest- 
ly—to make them want to contribute to society, not be its shams or 
pawns. It is so much easier to think that this alone will teach, that 
there can be education by osmosis—by just sitting in a school house. 
It is so hard to think of how the retarded think, of how they feel, of 
what their values are. We do not know what it means to come upon a 
street light behind a cloud of snow flakes and have no words by 
which to hold the beauty. We do not know what it means to see one 
that we love hurt and have no words by which to give her comfort. 
Perhaps as children we knew; but as adults we have forgotten. 


We live in an age indifferent to facts. Theories more than things 
are in the saddle. And most of all we are indifferent to difference. 
We pay it lip service, we talk about plural culture. Yet we work for 
sameness, For our society not the flesh pots of Egypt but the melting 
pots of Gramercy Park may be the instruments of destruction. 

Against such unreality, against such double standards about dif- 
ferent standards, Alice Nash has fought for many years—has been, 
in fact, a leader in fighting. We hope that she will continue for many 
years more; but we are glad that she is being honored while yet she 
is fighting. It is an honoring richly deserved. It is a fight greatly 
needed. The children of Vineland need such courageous leadership. 
Mentally retarded children everywhere need such leadership. Per- 
haps all children, all society needs such courage, such zeal, such 
faith. Alice Nash works in Vineland, but she belongs to the world. 
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GUY P. BIBLE 


President, The Board of Trustees, The Training School 


To have worked fifty years gives a person a feeling of 
having achieved something worthwhile. Tonight we share with the 
one we honor, that sense of elation, and in a very real way we 
shine from the reflection of her radiance. That radiance is the light 
of a lovely character and personality, the result of a combination of 
intelligence, persistence, patience, sympathy, and humility. 
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The Training School 


May I draw a parallel of her life with that of one of whom you 
all know, Albert Schweitzer. He gave up, seemingly, a great career in 
Europe, great in many fields—music, literature, medicine, religious 
leadership—that he might devote his talents to the relief of the 
natives of Africa. Paradoxically, he has achieved world-wide fame in 


all fields in which he might have led only in Europe. 


Similarly, Alice Nash gave up many of the pleasant things of 
life for these children whose minds have not developed normally. She 
gave up leisure, time for travel and study, and most of the amenities 
of life and home. As with everyone who comes to Vineland for the 
first time, there was a feeling of pity for the children, but the emo- 
tion aroused in her an intense desire to help them. To them she has 
devoted her life. 


Her Home: A few plain rooms in the Administra- 
tion Building shared with her husband, 
Professor Nash, whom we honored a 
year ago for his fifty years of service, 
and who is here beaming his delight. 


Her Pleasures: The giving of happiness to the children 


Her Ambitions: To serve and teach the children. To 
teach others who desired to enter this 
truly noble field of teaching. 


Her Loyalty: To The Training School—in periods 
of trial and stress—as well as in the 
more easy and pleasant periods. 


Therefore, I present to you one great in her humility, conspi- 
cious in her ability as a teacher of those who have little aptitude to 
learn, inspirer and instructor of those who would follow in her 
steps, an unsung heroine and a lovely and gracious lady—ALICE 


MORRISON NASH. 
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WALTER JACOB 


Director, The Training School 


I work with Alice Nash. Day after day, in the years we 
have been associated, the many problems we have met mutually gave 
us a growing knowledge of each other, of our responsibilities, our 
dreams, our very integrities. Whatever Alice Nash may have found 
in me, I can declare with complete sincerity, that I have found in her 
far greater things. Some folks see a goal and play their parts, and in 
their successes we praise their steadfast application and their able 
preservence. Others see their goal and forget their very selves. They 
play no parts, for there are no scripts written for their act. In their 
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successes, they write their own scripts for parts that others, in admir- 
ation, will play in respectful imitation after them. Alice Nash was of 
this latter group. Her goals were her boys and girls. Never once 
have I seen her refuse to redirect her efforts if such change of plans 
would satisfy her that her boys and girls would benefit. Her successes 
are The Training School’s. Never once have I known her to put her- 


self before The School. 


Some, as always, may try to read into such a person’s acts de- 
ires for personal gain. No one who has ever worked with Alice Nash 


could ever interpret her life’s story so. 


Many children have passed by her door, and many have felt the 
homely touch of her hand. Since the days of her young maidenhood 
she has lived The Training School and in so living has become The 
Training School. 

I will not dwell on her many accomplishments. They are written 
across the years in a bold hand where any who care to read them may 
do so. I have an urge to talk of the woman, the girl that is in Alice 
Nash. I want to paint a picture of she who charmed the first classes 
she taught at Vineland, who labored nights to give the children a 
little more, who met thousands of people who came to Vineland 
from all parts of the world to see what could be done for the handi- 
capped, who brought forth the children to them to amaze them by 
their learning and enchant them by their graces and good manners, 
who worried that the children should have a Sunday chapel program 
to relieve an otherwise too quiet day, who lightened their mid-week 
with Wednesday programs, who helped teach a thousand teachers 
how to aid these children, who even today will put off a trip or some 
enjoyment whenever her children need something no one else is there 
to provide, who still cannot stop a tear of sympathy and love a few 
times a day. , 


That is the picture I would draw, and, once drawn, stand before 
it in humility, feeling within me the fervent hope that some day I 
might have just half the stature of her. Alice Nash, in behalf of the 
entire staff of The Training School, and of me, personally, I salute 
you. May the future harvests you reap cause you to know the noble 
seeds you have sown. 
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Editorial Tributes 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
January 8, 1950 


TEACHER 50 YEARS WILL BE HONORED 


Mrs. Alice M. Nash of Vineland Has Made Career 
of Aiding Retarded Children 
Special to THe New Yorx Times 

VINELAND, N. J., Jan. 7—“A new era of understanding and 
opportunity is dawning in America for the mentally retarded child.” 

A quiet voiced woman who has spent the last fifty years helping 
to usher in that era, thus declared today her faith in the future of a 
group of society long shunted into the shadows. 

She is Mrs. Alice Morrison Nash, director of education at The 
Training School in Vineland, who ends this month a half century of 
service in behalf of mentally retarded children. 

To honor her efforts and acknowledge the important role she 
has played in fitting deficient children into useful and happy roles in 
society, leaders in the fields of education, the arts, professions and 
civic affairs will fete Mrs. Nash at a dinner Friday night in New 
York’s Statler Hotel. 

Pearl Buck will be the toastmaster and Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll 
of Mrs. Nash’s adopted New Jersey, will be one of the principal 
speakers. 

Mrs. Nash’s pupils have come from almost every state in the 
union as well as from many foreign countries and the new lives they 
have been able to carry home have carried also Mrs. Nash’s fame by 
word of mouth, if not by headlines. 

Gratified, a little overwhelmed by the magnitude of the tribute 
that is to be paid her, Mrs. Nash reviewed briefly the career that has 
won such respect in high places. 

“It was the bitterness of a New England winter storm that blew 
me into southern New Jersey and this career,” she explained. “I was 
a young girl, just graduated from the Literary and Biblical Institu- 
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tion at New Hampton, N. H., when I was offered a teaching position 
at the 12-year-old training school in Vineland in January of 1900. 

“It was my hope to make enough in the position to go on to col- 
lege. But this has been my college.” 

Joining The Training School, a private institution supported by 
endowments and contributions from grateful parents, as a teacher, 
the then Miss Morrison became principal of the School Department 
in 1909. In 1910 she was married to C. Emerson Nash, then assis- 
tant, now superintendent of the school. 

They have no children of their own, but “the thousands who 
have come here have been our children, every one of them,” explains 
Mrs. Nash. 

From the start, Mrs. Nash embraced eagerly the slogan of the 
school’s founder, S. Olin Garrison, a retired Methodist minister, “to 
teach boys and girls in their youth what they can understand and 
make use of when they become men and women.” 

Proof of how well she has adhered to that principle is found in 
such stories as one Mrs. Nash likes to tell of the 11-year-old retarded 
girl who came to her about thirty years ago. 

“She was with us ten years and then went out into the world to 
take up nursing,” Mrs. Nash said. Today she is one of the most re- 
spected members of her profession in the Midwest. 

“The public, so long cruel and indifferent to the problems of the 
retarded child, has come slowly to an understanding and a willing- 
ness to share opportunities with the handicapped. Our greatest tri- 
umph has been in achieving acceptance of the fact that mental defi- 
ciency is not an hereditary trait. It is a condition that occurs in all 
classes of every type of family. 

“Our chief aim now is to educate the public to the fact that not 
so many defective children would be born if mothers would follow 
proper pre-natal advice and if the proper care were given infants in 
their first few hours on earth. It will take another 100 years before 
we can hope to learn why some are born mentally retarded. Mean- 
while, we have begun to erase the stigma of that accident and to 
bring such children out of dark back rooms into the sunshine of a 


full life.” 
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THE VINELAND TIMES-JOURNAL 
Saturday, January 14, 1950 
Editorial, “Keeping Up With The Times” Ben Z. Leuchter, Editor 


THE SPIRIT OF VINELAND 
From half way around the world she had come, from a school 
for sub-normal children’ in Australia. Arriving in San Francisco, she 
came immediately across the United States to New York, and last 
night this is what she said: 
“Twenty years ago I was told to go down and learn the spirit of 
Vineland. I did go to Vineland, and it was the most valuable lesson 


I have ever learned.” 

The speaker was Dr. Lorna Hodgkinson, a pioneer in the field of 
mental deficiency in Australia. The friend and instructor whom 
she came to honor on the other side of the world was Alice Morrison 


Nash. 

Such is the manner in which the name of Vineland is held—be- 
cause of The Training School and truly great people such as Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Nash, the late S. Olin Garrison and Edward R. 
Johnstone, the kindly Edgar A. Doll and Walter Jacob. 

Recalling her first contact with the spirit of Vineland, Dr. 
Hodgkinson noted the deep affection with which the boys at The 
Training School greeted Dr. Johnstone, how they threw their arms 
around him and regarded him with reverence. 

“Dr. Johnstone, why do these boys love you so?” she asked. 

“That’s easy to answer,” he said. “It’s because I love them so.” 

Anyone who has visited The Training School at Vineland, not on 
a tour of its physical plant but on a visit to its boys and girls, knows 
that answer to be true. We have seen beautiful children who but for 
one reason might have been playing at the Dr. Cunningham School 
or the Dr. Mennies School. The one reason was that they were men- 
tally deficient for their age. Some of them might improve; others 
might become more retarded through the years. But they were 
happy at The Training School, happier perhaps than normal chil- 
dren living with society. 

And happy, too, were the Mongoloid-type children we've seen 
at The Training School, different looking from the other youngsters 
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and with fewer years to live, but all reflecting the tender care and 
painstaking training given by the entire staff at the School—the re- 
search and clinical psychologists, the housemothers, the administra- 
tors and others. They were the boys and girls of Alice Nash, and the 
same training and the same care that is being given to thousands of 
the unfortunates throughout the United States today, that is being 
wiven in distant places such as Australia, is in some measure the fruit 
of the lives that have been dedicated to The Training School at 
Vineland. 

This community can never repay Alice Nash and her kind for 
what they have given to us. Governor Driscoll described it in these 
words: “An atom bomb may be succeeded by something more dead- 
ly, but a gift from one heart to another needs no change in form.” 

For the gift from the heart to be known as “the spirit of Vine- 
land” is something of which we may ever be proud. 


TIME MAGAZINE 
January 23, 1950 
50 YEARS OF SMALL VICTORIES 


When 20-year-old Alice Morrison unpacked her Saratoga trunk 
in her tiny room at the Vineland (N. J.) Training School in 1900, 
she had a sinking sensation. The silent, halting students she had just 
seen were far different from the kind she had been taught to cope 
with at the New Hampton (N. H.) Literary and Biblical Institution. 

In 1900 when Alice Morrison came to Vineland, it was one of 
three pioneer institutions for the mentally deficient,* had been going 
just twelve years. The rest of the U. S. knew precious little about re- 
tarded children(i.e., those with an intelligence fixed below the twelve 
year level) or what could be done for them. Horrified and _ grief- 
stricken parents hid the unhappy children in back rooms or sent them 
to be cared for in inadequately equipped asylums. 

When Alice Morrison arrived, the school owned six buildings 
and had 200 students. She spent a Jong day looking around her and 
sizing up her job. As she surveyed the children’s bowed heads at the 
evening meal and listened to one younester repeat a stammered grace, 


she made up her mind to stay. 
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She stayed. She married one of the school officials, Charles Em. 
erson Nash, set up housekeeping in the administration building. To 
many of the children whose parents never visited them, the Nashs 


became “Mother” and “Pop”. 


As director of studies, Alice Nash was continually exploring 
new possibilities for her limited boys and girls: music, dramatics, 
dancing and a variety of handicrafts as well as slow-motion versions 
of the three Rs. Vineland became known as one of the foremost 


schools for mental deficients in the U. S. 


Most of her victories were small ones: teaching a mongoloid boy 
(with a three-year-old’s intelligence) to plow a straight furrow; 
coaxing a few words from a six-year-old who had never spoken; 
teaching a girl to sew a straight hem or weave a towel. But she also 
fought for places in the outside world for students she felt were 
ready, every year sent 15 or 20 out to earn their own way. During 
World War IT she had the satisfaction of seeing a hundred of her 
“boys” accepted for service. 


Last week, as Alice Nash completed her 50th year there, Vine- 
land’s 93 buildings spread over a broad 1,100-acre campus. A hun- 
dred Vineland boys ran a 400-acre farm which helped feed the 
school’s 550 students. The school had already fostered five other New 
Jersey institutions for the mentally retarded, served as the model 
for such schools as far away as Australia. The next step was a 
$1,000,000 fund-raising drive to build a new research center and ex- 
pand the school’s facilities. 


As the drive got under way, 70-year-old Alice Morrison Nash 
sat in the crowded ballroom of Manhattan’s Statler Hotel one night 
last week and listened to tributes from Nobel Prizewinner Pearl 
Buck. Stateswoman Ruth Bryan Rohde and New Jersey Governor 
Alfred E. Driscoll. She nodded happily at the applause of friends, 
former students and parents who had gathered to honor her, then 
prepared to return to her boys and girls at Vineland. 


* The others: Walter E. Fernald State School in Waverly, Mass., established in 1848; 
and the Elwyn (Pa.) Training School, established in 1852. 
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On these pages are recorded 
the names of those persons 
who are not unmindful 

of the devotion of 

Alice Morrison Nash 

to those of our children 
whose lives are never 

fully realized. 


—-The National Committee 


MRS. A. VIRGINIA ADAMS 
Vineland, N. J 


DR. ERNEST R. ALEXANDER 
New York City 


FLORENCE E. ALLEN, Judge 
United States Court of Appeals 


DR. FREDERICK H. ALLEN 
Philadelphia Child Guidance 


Clinic 


WALTER ANNENBERG, 
Publisher 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 


THURMAN ARNOLD, Esq. 
Washington, D. C. 


RUSSELL F. AUMAN, D.D. 
St. Peter’s Lutheran Church of 
Manhattan 


DANE BARSE 
Vineland, N. J. 


ing School 


BETSY BARTON 
New York City 


SANFORD BATES, 
Commissioner, N. J. Department 
of Institutions and Agencies 


PAUL BELLAMY, Editor 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


DR. CLEMENS E. BENDA, 
Clinical Director 


Walter E. Fernald State School, 
Mass. 


MRS. HENRY A. BERWIND, Jr. 
Philadelphia 


GUY P. BIBLE 


WITHERBEE BLACK, President 
Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc. 


HARVIE BRANSCOMB, 


Chancellor 
Vanderbilt University 
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MRS. J. L. BLAIR BUCK 


PEARL BUCK 


DR. HERMAN N. BUNDESEN, 


Pres. Chicago Board of Health 


RICHARD E. BYRD, 
Admiral. USN 


DR. WILLIAM S. CALCOTT 
duPont Company 


O. C. CARMICHAEL, President 
Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching 


EMANUEL CELLER 


Member of Congress 


FRANK CHAPMAN 
New York City 


HARRY WOODBURN CHASE, 


Chancellor, N. Y. University 


EVANS CLARK, Director 
The Twentieth Century Fund 


GEORGIA NEESE CLARK 


Treasurer of the United States 


ROBERT C. CLOTHIER, Pres. 


Rutgers University 


MRS. R. W. CORNELISON, 
President. New Jersey Federation 


of Women’s Clubs 
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Bishop FRED PIERCE CORSON 
The Methodist Church. 
Camden Area 


LEONARD CUSHING 
New York City 


JOHN W. DAVIS. Esq. 


PAUL A. DEVER 


Governor of Massachusetts 


HELENA T. DEVEREUX, 
Director 
The Devereux Schools 


EDGAR A. DOLL, Ph. D. 


The Devereux Schools 


HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS, 


Member of Congress 


ALFRED E. DRISCOLL 


Governor of New Jersey 


CHARLES HALLIWELIL DUFLL 
Publisher 
Duell, Sloane & Pearce 


JAMES F. DUFF 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


SHERWOOD EDDY. 
General Secretary Emeritus 


Y.M.C.A. 


WALTER E. EDGE 


Former Governor of New Jersey 
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EDWIN R. EMBREE 
New York City 


CHARLES ENGLEHARD, 
Industrialist 
New York City 


BAYARD L. ENGLAND, Pres. 
Atlantic City Electric Company 


HENRY EPSTEIN, Esq. 
New York City 


DR. JOHN F. ERDMANN 
New York City 


OSCAR R. EWING 


Federal Security Administrator 
JAMES A. FARLEY 
DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


H. WILLIAM FITELSON, Esq. 
New York City 


GUY GABRIELSON, Chairman 


Republican National Committee 


CHARLES GARSIDE, Esq. 
New York City 


CHRISTIAN GAUSS, 
Dean Emeritus 
Princeton University 


DR. ARNOLD GESELL 
Yale University 
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JOHN C. GITTONE, Mayor 
Vineland, N. J. 


DR. ARTHUR GOLDHAFT 
Vineland, N. J. 


F. L. GOODENOUGH, Ph. D. 
Lisbon, N. H. 


BEATRICE BLACKMAR 
GOULD, Editor 


Ladies Home Journal 


WILLIAM GREEN, President 


American Federation of Labor 


FREDERICK H. GROEL 

Vice President 

Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


ROSWELL GRAY HAM, Pres. 
Mount Holyoke College 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 


EARL G. HARRISON, Esq. 
Philadelphia 


SHELBY HARRISON 
_ Director Emeritus 
Russell Sage Foundation 


HAROLD H. HELM, President 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company 


ROBERT G. HENDRICKSON 
United States Senator 
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FRIEDA B. HENNOCK, 
Commissioner 

Federal Communications 
Commission 


BEN HIBBS, Editor 


Saturday Evening Post 


CONRAD N. HILTON, President 
Hilton Hotels 


ALTHEA K. HOTTEL, 
Dean of Women 

University of Pennsylvania 
President. American Assn. of 
University Women 


BRYN J. HOVDE, President 
The New School for 


Social Research 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, 
Minister Emeritus 

The Community Church 

of New York 


HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
United States Senator 


CLARK HUNGERFORD, Pres. 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Company 


RICHARD H. HUNGERFORD 


MRS. S. FOSTER HUNT 


Providence, R. I. 


HENRY ITTLESON 
Chairman of the Board. C. 1.T. 


IRVING M. IVES 
United States Senator 


WALTER JACOB, Ph. D. 


WILLIAM JANSEN 
Superintendent 
New York City Public Schools 


MORDECAI JOHNSON. Pres, 


Howard University 


DR. SARAH JOHNSON 


Franconia, N. H. 


ROBERT L. JOHNSON, Pres. 


Temple University 


OLIN D. JOHNSTON 
United States Senator 


EDWARD L. JOHNSTONE. 
Superintendent 
Woodbine Colony, New Jersey 


HUGH MacNAIR KAHLER, 
Editor 


Ladies Home Journal 


HORACE M. KALLEN., Ph. D. 
The New School 
for Social Research 


ARTHUR KAUFMANN 
Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia 
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ELIZABETH M. KELLY Ph. D. 


Director 
Newark, N. J., Department of 


Special Education 


WARD DIX KERLIN, Jr. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


COLONEL HERBERT G. KING 
New York City 


ALLAN P. KIRBY 
Morristown, N. J. 


ELWOOD F. KIRKMAN, Pres. 
Boardwalk National Bank 
Atlantic City 


C. MAHLON KLINE 
Philadelphia 


MRS. ALBERT D. LASKER 
New York City 


HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
United States Senator 


GODFREY MacDONALD, 


Vice President Grace Line, Inc. 


KATHERINE E. McBRIDE, 
President Bryn Mawr College 


MARY MARGARET McBRIDE 


RALPH McCALLISTER, 
Director 
Chautauqua Institution 


JOSEPH H. McCONNELL, 


President 
National Broadcasting Company 


J. HOWARD McGRATH 
The Attorney General 


MILLICENT C. McINTOSH 


Dean, Barnard College 


MRS. JAMES K. MAWHA 
Maplewood, N. J. 


DR. CHARLES W. MAYO 


Rochester, Minn. 


LEONARD W. MAYO, Director 
Association for the Aid 
of Crippled Children 


HOWARD H. MELVIN 
General Manager 


Utilco Co., Millville, N. J. 


DR. KARL A. MENNINGER 


The Menninger Foundation 


CHARLES P. MESSICK 
Trenton, N. J. 


MRS. EUGENE MEYER 
Washington, D. C. 


PERCY A. MILLER, Jr., Speaker 
New Jersey Assembly 


DUANE E. MINARD 


Prosecutor Essex County, N. J. 
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MRS. MAURICE T. MOORE 
New York City 


PHILIP MURRAY, President 
Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 


H. R. MYKLEBUST, Ph. D. 


Northwestern University 
RABBI LOUIS I. NEWMAN 


PHILIP B. NILES, 
Vice President 

The Yale and Towne 
Manufacturing Company 


ERNEST NORRIS 
Columbus, Ohio 


MARY T. NORTON 


Member of Congress 


WILLIAM O’DWYER, Mayor 
New York City 


BISHOP G. BROMLEY OXNAM 
MARY PICKFORD 
MARGARET B. PICKEL 


STANLEY D. PORTEUS, Ph. D. 


University of Hawaii 


DR. STANLEY RAYMOND, 
Superintendent 
Wrentham State School, Mass. 


ROLAND L. REDMOND, Esq. 
New York City 


WALTER REUTHER, President 
C.1.0. United Automobile 
Workers 


DR. E. LORING RICHARDS 
Johns Hopkins University 


CHESTER ROBBINS 
Deputy Commissioner 
New Jersey Department 
of Education 


CHURCHILL RODGERS. 
General Counsel 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


MRS. MARY G. ROEBLING 
Chairman of the Board 
Trenton Trust Company 


ROY ROGERS 
MRS. RUTH BRYAN ROHDE 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. Jr. 
Member of Congress 


ERNEST N. ROSELLE, 
Director 
Southbury Training School ,Conn. 


PHILIP RUDICH, Manager 
South Jersey Joint Board 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America 
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DR. HOWARD A. RUSK 
New York University- Bellevue 
Medical Center 


DR. JOHN F. SCARFF 
The Neurological Institute 
of New York 


CHARLES F. SEABROOK 


President 
Seabrook Farms Co. 


MRS. W. HOWARD SHARP 
Vineland, N. J. 


RICHARD W. SLOCUM, 
General Manager 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


MAURICE SMITH, Esq. 
New York City 


H. ALEXANDER SMITH 
United States Senator 


F. A. STANGER, Jr., Esq. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


RICHARD K. STEVENS, Esq. 
Philadelphia 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


Governor of Illinois 


DR. GEORGE S. STEVENSON 
Medical Director 

The National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, Inc. 


DR. HARRY C. STORRS, 
Director 


Letchworth Village, N. Y. 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT 


ROBERT C. TAIT, President 
Stromberg-Carlson Company 


DOROTHY THOMPSON 


MILDRED THOMSON, President 
American Association 
on Mental Dificiency 


GEORGE B. THORN, 
Superintendent 


Vineland State School, N. J. 


WEBSTER B. TODD 
New York City 


DR. I. RIDGEWAY TRIMBLE 


Baltimore 


HENRY PITNEY VAN DUSEN 
President 
Union Theological Seminary 


RICHARD J. WALSH, President 
John Day Company 


MONSIGNOR WELDON, 


Executive Director 
Catholic Charities, 
Archdiocese of New York 


ELMER H. WENE 
Vineland, N. J. 
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DR. E. A. WHITNEY, Supt. JOHN C. WILLIAMS, Pres. 

Elwyn Training School, Pa. L. Bamberger & Company 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS MATTHEW WOHL, Vice Pres, 
‘ Governor of Michigan American Federation of Labor 


SAMUEL ZEMURRAY, President, United Fruit Company 
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